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Memorabilia. 

THE following particulars are from a little 

sheet, prepared by our correspondent Mr. 
Paul McPharlin, and sent out by Mr. 
Garrett Becker They are circulated in the 
hope of drawing together all 
about marionettes, and of making new friends 
for the cause of puppetry. 

Harry Deaves’s outfit has been discovered 
in a San Francisco warehouse by Ralph 
Chessé and Mervin Levy—five old trunks full 
of marionette equipment. Among other 
things, there are figures for the burlesqued 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which played success- | 


fully about the United States forty years ago. 
These are well-made and have smiles carefully 
painted on their doll-like faces. Would that 
there were some American museum of 
marionettes where these veterans might find 
a home! 

Under the auspices of the Church and 
Drama League, two marionette tours have 
been arranged. One will be conducted by 
Remo Bufano and Florence Koehler from 
June 28 to Sept. 1, visiting theatres in 
France, Germany, Austria, Czechoslavakia, 
Belgium and Holland, with special emphasis 
upon those of Italy. The other will be con- 
ducted by Garrett Becker, making a similar 
round, with England and_ possibly Russia 
included, and will come late enough to afford 
participation in the Unima Congress at Liege 
from Sept. 13-22. For details, address 
Helen Ravitch, C. D. L. Travel Bureau, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Unima is the international union of 
marionettes ; it was launched last autumn at 
a congress in Paris. It is a federation of all 
the marionette societies of the world, and 
aims to aid marionettists in their problems. 
Its official organ is Loutkar, the established 
Czech puppet magazine, edited by Professor 
Jindrich Vesely. This monthly is now being 
published with French and English texts. 
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‘ Vagabonds and Puppets’ is Walter Wil- 
kinson’s second book about hiking through 
the English countryside, trundling his pup- 
pet-booth after him and giving performances 
along the way. It is as delightful as his 
first, ‘ The Peep Show,’ of similar theme. 
Both are published by Geoffrey Bles, London. 

Elena Y. Mitcoff has nearly completed her 
English translation of ‘The Art of Pup- 
petry,’ from the Russian of Efimova—one of 
the most thorough works on the art of the 
hand-puppet that has yet appeared. Mrs. 
Allardyce Nicoll is putting Max von Boehn’s 
‘Puppen und Puppenspiele’ into English. 
Charles Jacob has done into French our Eng- 


| lish version of the plays of Chikamatsu, the 


enthusiasts | 


classic Japanese marionette playwright of the 
seventeenth century. 

Mr. Jack B. Yeats wishes to dispose of his 
collection of plays for the miniature theatre, 
consisting of over fifty titles and scores of 
engraved plates. Collections of old ‘‘ penny 
plain, two pence coloured ’’ pieces are seldom 
found, even in museums. This one was made 
by an artist who himself has drawn and writ- 
ten for the miniature stage. Inquiries may 
be sent him at 18, FitzWilliams Square, 
Dublin, Ireland. 

‘The Gooseberry Mandarin,’ a fantasy by 
Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg, together with 
Mary Stewart’s ‘The Three Wishes,’ has 
been put into a skilful Czech rendering by 
Dr. Otto F. Babler, and printed as Volume 
211 of the Puppet Play Library published 
by Loutkar. The same translator has also 
done two of Hilary C. D. Pepler’s plays, 
which have appeared as Volume 223. One is 
‘ The Ox and the Ass,’ a Nativity piece that 
has been translated into French as well, and 
printed by Mr. Pepler at the St. Dominic’s 
Press, Ditchling, Sussex. 


(UR readers may be interested to know some 

of the more important items which are 
to be offered for sale by Herr Martin Bres- 
lauer at 46 Franzésische Strasse Berlin on 
April 30 and May 1. The great constituent 
of the sale is the poet, Eduard Grisebach’s 
library, and particularly his collection of 
books once belonging to Schopenhauer and 
containing annotations in the philosopher’s 
handwriting. The catalogue before us gives 
the amount at which the several lots have 
been valued, and to judge from this list the 
book which is expected to fetch the highest 
price is Pouillet’s ‘ Elements de physique 
expérimentale et de météorologie,’ of which 
specimen pages are given, showing the criti- 
cal zeal with which Schopenhauer read it. 
This is estimated at 3000 Rm. Next to it, 
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from this pecuniary point of view, is placed | 
a book of a different interest altogether; Ger- | 


hart Hauptmann’s ‘ Das bunte Buch’ in the 
original MS. which served as copy to the 
printer. With this, but, of course, not esti- 
mated like the autograph at 2600 Rm., are 
first proofs and a revise and a copy of the 
original edition. The writer’s first work, 
‘Das bunte Buch,’ is a collection of ‘‘ Ged- 
ichte, Sagen und Marchen,’”’ which has been 
almost lost sight of. Among the items con- 
nected with Goethe the most prized would 
appear to be a copy of the ‘ Buch des Kabus,’ 
with an inscription in Goethe’s handwriting 
—as ‘‘ Hatem ’’—‘‘ dem verehrten Einsiedler 
am Mayne,” who is Johann Jakob Willemer. 
To return to Schopenhauer—there is among 
his books, vigorously scrawled over, a copy of 
Henry Spicer’s ‘Sights and Sounds: The 
Mystery of the Day: Comprising an entire 
History of the American ‘“‘ Spirit ’? Manifes- 
tations ’—London, 1853, which is valued at 
1250 Rm. The English books are fairly 


numerous and interesting; they include, 
among others, Warton’s ‘ Pope’; Pember- 
ton’s ‘ View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philo- 


sophy’; Kemp’s ‘ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation’; and one or two books 
on Buddhism. 


E have received a copy of the first num- 

ber of a new international journal called 
The Quest, to be published quarterly—in 
England, from Friends’ House, Euston 
Road, N.W.1. It is being brought out by 
young Quakers, who aim at putting their 
‘“thought and energy into a Quaker Move- 
ment which is neither English nor Ameri- 
can nor German, but which is beyond all 
national limits.’’ The writers in this first 
number chiefly set themselves to attack, from 
more than one side and with some reference 
to Ghandi, the half-heartedness of people 
who profess themselves seekers after truth, 
denoucing that as the source of failure. One 
paper (translated it would appear) comes 
from Norway; and there is one German 
paper; in the rest there is some preponder- 
ance of the United States. The price of this 
little quarterly is 6d. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





Gazetteer. 


Saturday, April 25, 1730. 





A curious Monument is putting up in | 


Weitminfter Abbey, and will fhortly be 
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finifhed in Memory of the late famous Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, Bart., upon which the 
following Infcription (made by Mr. Pope) 
will be engraved, viz. 
Kneller, by Heaven, and not a Matter, 
taught, 
Whofe Art was Nature, and whofe Pictures 
Thought, 
When now two Ages, he had {natch’d from 
ate 


Whate’er was beauteous, or whate’er was 
Great, 

Reft’s crown’d with Princes Honour, Poets 
Lays, 

Due to his Merit, 
Praife; 

Living, great Nature fear’d he might out. 
vie 

Her Works; and dying, fears herfelf may 
dye. 


and brave Thirft of 


Laft Sunday about Four in the Afternoon, 
two Gentlemen met in Fig-Lane near Pan- 
cras, and fought a Duel. One of them 
wounded the other three times in his Sword- 
Arm, and a fourth through the Left Hand. 
The laft Thruft which was received, was one 
of the three before-mentioned in his Arn, 
which bent his Sword double: The other had 
fo much Honour (though fo much wounded) 
that he gave him his Life without his afking 
for it; and both went to Town in a Coach 
together. The Perfon who gave the other his 
Life was very ill, and bled extremely; and 
he that received it, had one flight fcratch on 
his Wrift. 

Laft Week died at Briftol of a Confumption, 
the youngeft Daughter of the late Sir Richard 
Steele, Knt. 


We hear that the New Market in 


Bloomfbury takes already fo well that His 
Grace the Duke of Bedford intends fhortly 
to pull down the remaining Part of the Old 


Market, in order to build another Part fuit- 


able to that already finifhed. 


A fine Monument of Marble is erecting in 
the Cloifters of Weftminfter-Abbey, to the 
Memory of the Rev. Dr. Gee, late Dean of 


| Lincoln, and one of the Prebendaries of that 
| Church. 


From the Weekly Journal or, the British | 


A new Monument is putting up in Weit- 
minfter-Abbey, in Memory of the late Mr. 
Congreve, at the Expence of her Grace 
Henrietta Dutchefs of Marlborough. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


——— 





RADCLIFFE OF HARROW-ON-THE- | 


HILL AND CHALFONT ST. GILES. 


geo view 

s.v. ‘ Pyke Families of London and 
Ban Bs ye 
family of Anthony Radcliffe, Alderman of 
London, extending the pedigrees given in 
Mundy’s ‘ Middlesex Pedigrees’ (Harleian 
Society’ s Publications, Vol. lxv. p. 18), and 
in the ‘Visitation of Bucks’ 1634 (ibid. 
Vol. lviii. p. 103) down to the time when the 
family became extinct at the death of 
Anthony Radcliffe of Chalfont St. Giles in 
1718. 

The family were cadets of the Radcliffes 
of Ordsall, as shown in both the pedigrees 
above cited, and instead of the coat of the 
senior branch (Argent a_ bend 
sable) bore, Argent two bendlets engrailed 
sable, over all a label of three points gules. 


I. John Radcliffe of Bishop’s Stortford, 
Co. Herts, married Joan, d. of Richard Bar- 
nard, who was buried at Harrow, 13 Jan., 
1560/1; they had issue :— 


II, Anthony Radcliffe, citizen and mer- 
chant-taylor of London: Master of the Mer- 
chant-Taylors’ Company, 1577-8; 
of London 1586 to 1596; Sheriff 1585- 6; bur. 
at Harrow 14 May, 1603; admn. P. C.C. a0 
May, 1603; he married ’Elizabeth, d. of 
Henry Bright of St. Martin Outwich; marr. 
lic. Bishop of London, 3 Oct., 1588; bur. at 


Harrow 20 March, 1616. They had issue :— | 


(1) Edward, of whom presently (III). 

(2) Anthony Radcliffe, of St. Christopher- 
le-Stocks, citizen and merchant- taylor of Lon- 
don ; bur. at Harrow, 7 June, 1628; will 
dated 4 Feb. 1 Car. , proved in court of Arch- 
deacon of London, 25 July, 1628; mentions 
his three married sisters, his nephew Sir Gil- 
bert Gerrard, and cousins Anthony and Eliz- 
abeth Radcliffe, Parsons, Chapman and 
Masham, 

(3) Elizabeth Radcliffe married James 
Harvey, of Vange, Co. Essex. See Genealo- 
gist, N.S.. xxiv. 6. 

(4) Anne Radcliffe married at St. Christo- 
pher-le-Stocks, 15 Dec., 1600, to Sir Thomas 
Moulson, citizen and grocer, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1634; bur. at St. Christopher-le- 
, 1661 s.p. 


Stocks, 1 Nov. 


I append a pedigree of the | 


engrailed | 


Alderman | 


(5) Dorothy Radcliffe m married at Harrow, 
26 Sept., 1581, to William Gerrard of Flam- 
bards, Harrow, and of Gray’s Inn; bur. at 
Harrow, 24 April, 1627. 


IlI. Edward Radcliffe of Gray’s Inn and 
Harrow ; adm. to Gray’s Inn, 3 Nov., 1581; 
married Frances, d, of William Gerrard of 





| Flambards, who was bur. at Harrow, 21 July, 


of the query of D. M. V. (ante p. | ae 


they had issue :— 

(1) Anthony, of whom presently (1V). 

(2) Katherine Radcliffe, bapt. at St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks, 15 Jan., 1589; married 
to Thomas Parsons of Great Milton, Co. 
Oxon. 

(3) Elizabeth Radcliffe, bapt. at St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks, 22 Aug., 1591, of Rom- 
ford, Essex, spinster; will dated 16 Nov., 
proved P.C.C., 29 Dec., 1629. 


IV. Anthony Radcliffe of Romford, Co. 
Essex, in 1629, and afterwards of Chalfont 
St. Giles, Co. Bucks; bapt. at St. Christo- 
her-le-Stocks, 10 Feb., 1593; pensioner of 

eterhouse, Cambridge, 30 March, 1611; 
adm. to Gray’s Inn, 27 Feb., 1613; will dated 
4 April, 1659, proved P.C.C., 1 Oct., 1660; 
to be buried at Harrow. 

He married 1st —— Wall; 2nd Mary 
Stephens of Co. Gloc.; 3rd Elizabeth Par- 
sons of Co. Oxon, 

By his second wife he had issue :— 

(1) Thomas, of whom presently (V). 

(2) Anthony Radcliffe, D.D., Student and 
afterwards Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
to which House he bequeathed a considerable 
sum of money for the rebuilding of Peck- 
water Quadrangle; bur. at Christ Church, 


27 June, 1705; will dated 14 April, proved 
P.C.C., 9 July, 1705. 

(3) ? a nameless child, bur. at Harrow, 
| 27 Jan., 1627. 


By his third wife he had issue :— 

(4) Edward Radcliffe, bapt. at Harrow, 
4 July, 1625. 

(5) James Radcliffe, of Oxford; bur. at 
Christ Church, 4 June, 1700; admn. P.C.C., 
20 May, 1701; he married Mary ——, bur. 
at Christ Church, 1 Sept.,1704; will dated 20 
Sept., 1703, proved P.C.C. 9 Sept., 1704, 
mentions sister Margaret Sandys, nephew 


| Charles Forester, niece Mary Salter, brother- 


in-law Dr. Radcliffe, and late husband’s niece 


| Sarah Turney. 





(6) John Radcliffe. 

(7) Anne Radcliffe. 

(8) Katherine Radcliffe, died 7 June, 
1660, aged 21 years 6 months and 3 days; bur. 


'at Chalfont St. Giles (M.I.). 
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V. Thomas Radcliffe, of Chalfont St. 
Giles ; will dated 20 Oct., 1662, proved P.C.C. 
10 March, 1663; he married Sarah, d. of 
Daniel Bonnell, of Norwich (‘ Visitation of 
Middlesex,’ 1663 ‘ Bonnell of Isleworth’), 
who survived him. They had issue :— 

(1) Anthony Radcliffe, bapt. St. Mildred, 
Bread Street, London, 15 June; bur. there 
29 June, 1652.. 

(2) Thomas Radcliffe, of Chalfont St. 
Giles; will proved in Court of Archdeacon 
of Bucks, 1673, but now missing. 

(3) Anthony Radcliffe, of Chalfont St. 
Giles; admn. granted to sister Sarah Turney, 
in Court of Archdeacon of Bucks, 9 Feb., 
1718. 

(4) Sarah Radcliffe, bapt. St. Mildred, 
Bread Street, 3 Feb.; bur. there 31 May, 
1654. 

(5) Sarah Radcliffe, married at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, 30 March, 1682, to George 
Turney ; a widow of Chalfont St. Giles, 1718. 


GR. “You. 


GLEANINGS IN THE PUBLIC 
RECORD OFFICE. 


1. Curtous Discovery. 
P.R.O. C.O. 53/1. March 28, 1828, 


T is a fact, as strange as it may seem, that 
a number of manuscript volumes (we 
believe 18), undoubtedly genuine, containing 
the Journal of the British House of Commons 
during the Protectorship of Cromwell, has 
been discovered among a mass of books and 
manuscripts belonging to a Literary Society 
in New York, which for many years had 
remained undisturbed. This Journal has 
heretofore been lost, and no traces of it dis- 
covered by the British historians and anti- 
quarians, who have been compelled to supply 
this gap in their historical records from other 
less authentic sources. The manuscripts were 
undoubtedly brought to this country by the 
regicides, who fled hither on the restoration, 
with a view to prevent the attainder of their 
friends, and to conceal the proceedings of the 
Rump Parliament. From these persons they 
can be traced with tolerable certainty into 
the possession of the Society, among whose 
books they have been found by an industrious 
and intelligent searcher for the curious. The 
books have not remained so long concealed, 
but it is their contents which have now, for 
the first time, been discovered. Heretofore 
they have been passed as some old manu- 
scripts, only curious as specimens of the 
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writing of an early period.—Rhode Island 
America. 
2. Corron THREAD. 
P.R.O. C.O. 116/1. June 13, 1836. 


Very few of the thousands of our country. 
women who are in the daily and constant 
habit of using the needle are probably aware 
that they are indebted for the invention for 
that important article in the various works 
of domestic manufacture, cotton thread, to one 
of their own sex—the wife of the patriarch of 
American manufactures, Samuel Slater. A 
writer in the Woonsocket Patriot states that 
in 1794, while spinning a quantity of sea 
island cotton, the evenness and beauty of the 
yarn attracted the attention of Mrs. Slater, 
and the question arose whether, doubled and 
twisted, it would not make good sewing 
thread. The experiment was tried, and in 
order to be fully satisfied, a sheet was made, 
one half linen, and the other half with cotton 
thread, and immediately put into use. The 
cotton wore the best, and the linen was the 
first that was rent. From this period, Mr. 
Slater commenced the manufacture of cotton 
thread, and it soon spread into England, 
where it is generally supposed to be of 
English origin—though the credit of the 
invention belongs almost entirely to an 
American matron.-—-American Paper. 


3. GREEK ANTIQUITIES IN [SouTH] AMERICA. 
P.R.O. C.O. 116/1. June 3, 1836. 


A recent discovery seems to afford very 
strong evidence that the soil of [South] 
America was once trodden by one of 
Alexander’s subject. A flew years since 
there was found, near Monte Video, in South 
America, a stone with the following words in 
Greek, written on it:—‘‘ During the reign of 
Alexander the son of Philip King of 
Macedon, the 63d Olympiad, Ptolemy ’’—the 
remainder of the inscription could not be 
deciphered. This stone covered an excava- 
tion, which contained two very ancient 
swords, a helmet, a shield, and_ several 
earthen amphore of large capacity. On the 
handle of one of the swords was the portrait 
of a man, and on the helmet was a sculptured 
work representing Achilles dragging the 
corpse of Hector round the walls of Troy. 
This was a favourite picture among the 
Greeks. Probably this Ptolemy was overtaken 
by a storm in the Great Ocean, as the 
ancients termed the Atlantic, and driven on 
the coast of South America. The silence of 
the Greek writers in relation to this event 
may easily be accounted for by supposing that 
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Service Journal. 
4, Antiquity oF Racine. 
P.R.O. C.O. 116/1. Oct. 31, 1836. 
Sir Simon d’Ewes, in his Journal, speaks 
of ‘‘a horse race, near Linton, in Cambridge- 


which town most of the company slept on the 
night of the race.’? Gatherly, in Yorkshire ; 
Croydon, in Surrey; Theobald’s, on Enfield 
Chace, when the King was resident, were the 
spots where races were run. This King 
(James I) bought an Arabian horse of Mr. 
Markham, and gave 5001. for him. He was 
the first of that country which had ever been 
in England. Race were held at Newmarket 
the latter end of Charles I, although the 
round course was not made till 1666. In this 
King’s reign races were run in Hyde-park, as 
appears from a comedy called The Merry 
Beggars; or, Jovial Crew, 1641.  ‘‘ Shall we 


make a fling to London, and see how the | 


spring appears there, in Spring-garden and 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
on attempting to return to Greece he was lost | 


together with his crew, and thus no account | 
of his discovery ever reached them.—United | 


in Hyde-park, to see the races, horse and | 


foot ?’—Sporting Magazine. 
E. H. Farrsprotruer. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 
Burtt at East aND West CowEs, 
IstE oF WIGHT. 

(See ante p. 275). 


1872. Harrier, schooner yacht (wood). 
Length 92 ft. 0 ins., breadth 19 ft. O ins. 
(190)T. 

1878. Darsy, sailing cutter. Length 44 ft. 
9 ins., breadth 13 ft. 0 ins. (30)T. 

1880. H1np, sailing cutter yawl. Length 
70 ft. 0 ins. (131)T. Built of wood by John 
White. Wrecked on Ship Wash Sand, 27 
Nov., 1900. 

1880. Roser, sailing cutter yawl 
130 D.T. by John White, West Cowes. 
1891, etc. 

1884. Hawk ex OspERON ex Lapy ALINE, 
steam yacht, single screw, wood, 520 D.T. 
L.H.P. 400, coast-guard cruiser, Built 1884. 
Purchased 1889. Sold 1906. 

1885. 8. Torpedo Boat, wood. 2nd class. 

1885. 9. Torpedo Boat, wood. 2nd class. 

1886. 34. Torpedo Boat, steel. Sold 1919. 
1886. 35, 36, 37, 38. Torpedo boats, steel. 
Sold at Hong Kong, 1919. 


(131)T. 
N.L. 
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1887. 10. Torpedo Boat, wood. 2nd class. 
1887. 11. Torpedo Boat, wood. 2nd class, 
1888. 12. Torpedo Boat, wood. 2nd class. 
1888. Torpedo Boat, steel. (Probably 

No. 13). 

1894. 94. Torpedo Boat, steel. Sold 1919. 
1894. 95. Torpedo Boat, steel. Sold 1919. 
1894. 96. Torpedo Boat, steel. Completed 


1896. Sunk in collision off Gibraltar, Nov- 


| ember, 1915. 


shire, in the reign of James the First, at | 


1894. Conriicr (350)T. 4500 Torpedo 
Boat Destroyer. 1894. John White. Sold 
1920. 


1894. Trazer, Torpedo Boat Destroyer. 
Sold 1912. 


1894. Wuzarp (320) T. 4800 Torpedo Boat 
Destroyer. 1895. John White (320)T. 
Sold 1920. 

1904. 114, 115, 116. Torpedo Boats. Sold 
1919. 

1904. 117. Torpedo Boat. Laid down 18 
Feb., 1904. Completed September, 1904. 


Sunk in collision in English Channel, 10 


June, 1917. 


1905. Ness, Torpedo Boat. Sold 1919. 

1905. Nitu, Torpedo Boat. Sold 1919. 
J, Samuel White. 

1906. 1. Torpedo Boat. (ex CRICKET). 


| Sold 1920. 


‘Stranded in a fog 22 May, 1915. Sold 1921. 





1907. 2. Torpedo Boat (ex DRaGonFty). 
Sold 1920. 

1907. 3. Torpedo Boat (ex FirErry). Sold 
1920. 


1907. 4. Torpedo Boat (ex SANDFLY). 
Sold 1920. 

1907. 5 Torpedo Boat (er Sprper). Sold 
1920. 

1907. H.M.S. Monawxk (765)T. Mined 


1 June, 1915. Dover Patrol 1914-1917. Sold 
1919. 

1908. No. 13 (250)T. Lost by collision in 
North Sea, 26 Jan., 1916. 


1908. Nos. 14, 15, 16 (250)T. Sold 1920. 

1909. H.M.S. Saracen (895)T. 980T. 
15500. 

1909. Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28 (260)T. Sold 
1920. 

1909. H.M.S. Crusaper (945)T. Dover 


Patrol 1914-19. Sold 1920. 

1910. H.M.S. Harpy (975)T. J. Samuel 
White (935)T. Sold 1921. Dardanelles 
1914.15. Attacked U.21 before sinking of 
TriumpH 25 May, 1915. 

1910. H.M.S. Basrrisx (976)T. Darden- 
elles 1914-15. Suez Canal 1914. At sinking of 
U.B.20, 8 May, 1918. Sold 1921. 

1911. H.M.S. Ruirreman (720)T. 
In collision with Comer 23 Aug., 


13500. 
1914. 
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1911. H.M.S. Reppots (720)T. Sold 1921. 
1911. H.M.S. Rusy (720)T. Sold 1921. 
1911. H.M.S. Ferrer (760)T. Sold 1921. 


Dogger Bank 1915. Became a minelayer. In | 
action 28 March, 1918. 

1911. H.M.S. Forester (750)T. Sold} 
1921. Dogger Bank 1915. Led Allies’ Fleet 
to Constantinople, October, 1918. 

1914. | 
Government as ALMIRANTH REBOLLEDO, flotilla 
leader (1694)T. Jutland 1916. Dover Patrol 
1916-18. Acquired by Chilean Government | 
1920. 

1914. H.M.S. Lauren ex REDGAUNTLET 
(965)T. 24500. Heligoland 1914. Dogger 
Bank 1915. Jutland 1916. Sold 1921. 

1914. H.M.S. Liperty ex Rosatinp 
(965)T. 24500. Heligoland 1914. Jutland 
1916. Sank U.0.46 in Straits of Dover 
8 Feb., 1917. Sold 1921. 

1914. H.M.S. Broxs. Built for Chilean 
Government as ALMIRANTE Gon, flotilla 
leader (1704)T. Jutland 1916. Rammed | 
SPARROWHAWK, Dover Patrol, 1916-18. Tor- 
pedoed G.85 and rammed G.42, Dover, 21 | 
April, 
ment 1920. 

1915. H.M.S. Borna. Built for Chilean | 
Government as ALMIRANTE Simpson, flotilla 
leader. Dover Patrol 1917-18. Sunk German 
torpedo boats A.7 and A.19 off Nieuport, 21 | 
March, 1918, with Morris. 
Chilean Government 1920. 


Built for Chilean Navy as ALMIRANTE | 
RIveERos. Purchased 1914, flotilla leader, 
1700 (1737)T. Sunk in action in North Sea 


31 May, 1916. 

1915. H.M.S. Licutroot, flotilla leader 
(1607)T. In collision with Operon, March, 
1917. Action 5 June, 1917. Sold 1921. 


1916. Sunk U.110 15 March, 1918 off N. 


collision with Syten in North Sea 17 May, | 
1917. 
1917. H.M.S. Trencnant (1085)T. 27000 
H.P. In action 2 Nov., 1917. Sold 1928. 
1917. H.M.S. Tristam (1065)T. 
1921. 








. Fautxnor. Built for Chilean | 


1917. Acquired by Chilean Govern- | 


Acquired by | 
1915. 5 March, 1915. H.M.S. Trpperary. | 


1916. H.M.S. Maere (1025)T. Jutland 
1916. Sold 1921. 
1916. H.M.S. Morespy (1025)T. Jutland | 


Treland, 

1916. H.M.S. Meptna ex  ReEpmrtt | 
(1170)T. Sold 1921. 

1916. H.M.S. Mepway ex REDWING 
(1170)T. Sold 1921. 

1916. H.M.S. Sante (1065)T. Sale list 1 | 
April, 1926. 

1917. H.M.S,. Serrer (1040)T. Sunk in| 


Sold | 





27000 H.P. 

1917. H.M.S. Vectrs (1316)T. 13007. 
| 27000 H.P. 
| 1917. H.M.S. Vortrircern (1316)T. 13007. 
ae H.P. 
| 918. H.M.S. WincuetseEa (1300)T. 1300T, 
| 27000 H.P. 

1918. H.M.S.  WuIncuester  (1300)T. 
| 27000 H.P. 
| 1918. H.M.S. Tripune (1065)T. 10757, 
| 27000 H.P. 

1918. H.M.S. Trrnrpap (1065)T. 10757. 
27000 H.P. 

1918. H.M.S. Trosan (1065)T. 10757. 
27000 H.P. 

1919. H.M.S. Truanr (1065)T. 10757. 
27000 H.P. 

1919. H.M.S. Trusty (1065)T. 10757. 
2700 H.P. 
| 16 Jan., 1919. H.M.S. Wurrnerrnetoy 
| (1300)T. 1325T. 27000 H.P. China 
1926-28. 


16 April, 1919. H.M.S. Wrivern (1300)T. 
1325T. 27000 H.P. China 1926-28. 

1920. H.M.S. Wotverine (1300)T. 1325T. 
| 27000 H.P. J. Samuel White. China 
| 1927-28. (Completed 1920). 


Patrol Vessels. 


1916. H.M. Patrol Vessel P. 11 (573)T. 
| Dover Patrol 1916-19. 
| 1916. H.M. Patrol Vessel P. 12 (573)T. 
| Dover Patrol 1916. 

1916. H.M. Patrol Vessel P. 40 (573)T. 
| (still serving). 
| 1916. H.M. Patrol Vessel P. 52 (573)T. 
| Dover Patrol. Sold 1923. 
| 1917 H.M. Patrol Vessel P. 59 (573)T. 
(still serving). 

1917. H.M. Patrol Vessel P. 67. (682)T. 
| 1917. H.M. Patrol Vessel P. 68 (682)T. 
| 1918. H.M. Patrol Vessel P.C.71 (682)T. 
Sold 1926. Wrecked near the Tyne 1926, 
| after sale. 
| 1918. H.M. Patrol Vessel P.C.72 (682)T. 
| Sold 1925. 
| 1918. H.M. Patrol Vessel P.C. 73 (682)T. 
a Fishery 


| 
| 
| 


| Re-named Dart and used as 
| Cruiser. 
1918. H.M. Patrol Vessel P.C.74 (682)T. 
| (still serving). 
Joun A. RupeRt-JONES. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


RICES OF DRUGS IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—As a useful pen- 
dant to the interesting note on Drugs im- 


i 
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| 1917. H.M.S. Vamrrre (1316)T. 13057. 
| 
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ported in the Seventeenth Century at ante p. | 
42, it may be recorded that the Sloane MSS. 
contain a list showing the prices of drugs sold | 
in 1315 at the fair at Boston, Lincs.; the ’ 
MS. is numbered 783B. f. 146. 


J. ARDAGH. 


“QPAIRK,’? A GHOST-WORD IN THE 
‘DIALECT DICTIONARY,’ ATTRI- 
BUTED TO CARLYLE.—In the Supplement | 
to Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
(p. 173) there occurs the following entry :— 
““t Spairk, v. Dmf. Meaning unknown. 
Speranza, thou spairkin Goody! Hope, my | 
little lassie! Carlyle Lett. (July 24, 1836).”’ 
The double dagger (+) indicates that the 
word had been kept back by the editor, the 
authority for many of the words thus marked 
being regarded as unsatisfactory. Certainly 
there is no authority for supposing that Car- | 
lyle was using a verb ‘“‘spairk’’ when he 
wrote this letter to his wife. ‘‘Goody’”’ is 
Mrs, Carlyle, and this is how the passage | 
appears in ‘ New Letters of Thomas Carlyle,’ 
edited by Alexander Carlyle, 1904, i, 21:— | 
“Speranza, thou ’Spairkin Goody; Hope, 
my little Lassie, it will all be better than 
thou thinkest.”’ 
‘Spairkin ’? is one of Carlyle’s diminu- 
tives, like ‘‘ Janekin,’? which occurs as a 
pet-name for his wife in the last paragraph 
of this very letter. It is evidently formed 
from ‘‘despair,’’ with punning repetition, I 
suppose, of the first syllable of Speranza, and 
possible suggestion of Italian words like 
sconto, sdeqnare, sproportionato, the English 
equivalents of which begin with dis-. 
L. R. M. Srracnay. 
Birmingham University. 


‘HE SUSSEX CUCKOO DAY.—The four- 
teenth day of April is known throughout 

the length and breadth of rural Sussex as 
Cuckoo Day. Children born on this day are 
frequently nicknamed ‘‘ Cuckoo,’’? by which 
name they are known all their lives. The 
tradition of an old woman letting out of her 
basket a cuckoo at Heathfield (Heffel) Fair 


has given rise to this nomenclature. 
J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 


ODES OF ADDRESS. — Discussing use | 
of “Sire”? or ‘‘ Majesté’’ (as M. 

Sacha Guitry has it) in addressing a sover- 
eign, L’Intermédiaire (20-30 Mars), recalls 
the story of a soldier at Rome who used to | 
Say ‘Oui, mon Pape,’’ and, being reproved 
for that, changed his formula to ‘‘ Oui, Saint | 
Sidge.”’ H. F. 


| origin of the name “‘ Silver Street.”’ 
| street-name is found in many towns—Falkirk, 


Readers’ Queries. 








ERBY RENTAL. — Can any of your 

' readers inform me of the present where- 
abouts of the ‘ Derby Rental of 1522,’ referred 
to on p. 166, vol. vii, note 12, and on p. 169, 
vol, vii, of the ‘ Victoria County History of 
Lancashire.’ It was apparently at Lathom, 
when ‘the V. C. H.’ was published. 


Wm. Setr WEEKS. 


AINTE REINE. — I recently obtained a 
copy of the ‘Ceremonial des Religieuses 
Benedictines de ]’Institut de l’adoration per- 
petuelle du Tres-Saint Sacrement,’ printed 
by Robert Ballard, Paris, 1668, and written 
on the title-page, in what I should imagine 
to be an eighteenth century hand, is ‘‘ A 
L’ Usage de Ste. Reine.’”’? I may be very 
ignorant in not understanding this, but I 
should be most grateful if some reader could 
tell me exactly what it means. It would also 
be interesting to know whether the book is of 


any rarity. The contents are of some 
liturgiological value. 
P. Be Go 
IBBONS FAMILY. — Is_ it possible 
definitely to establish a connection 
between Grinling Gibbons, the brilliant 


| carver and friend of Wren, and Dr. William 


Gibbons, who was physician-in-ordinary to 
Queen Anne? The latter was, of course, one 
of the Gibbons family of Wolverhampton, 
where, in St. Peter’s Church, his son-in-law, 
Thomas Bracegirdle, lies bured. It is said 


_that Grinling was thought to be partly of 


Dutch descent. 
P. BG: & 


EVEREUX BOWLY, CLOCKMAKER.— 
Is anything known of this maker of long- 
case clocks beyond the brief biography in 
Britten’s ‘Old Clocks and Watches,’ where 
the name is incorrectly spelt ‘‘ Bowley ’’ ? His 
floruit was 1693-1775, and he was Master of 
the Clockmakers’ Company in 1759. 
J. PENDEREL-BRopHURST. 
W.4. 


ILVER STREET.—I wonder if any of your 
learned readers could throw light on the 
This 


Chiswick, 


Howick, Newcastle, Berwick, among 
others. It would be interesting to know if 
they have a common origin. 

FoRTHVALE. 
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HE PHILANTHROPIC CLUB OF TRUE | growth of such novels after Wells, and 


HIGHLANDERS. — The portrait of a 
gentleman in full Highland dress, recently 
brought to my notice, is evidently an early 
work of Andrew Geddes, and has_ been 
identified as that of Donald Spalding, 
founder in 1821 of the Philanthropic Club of 
True Highlanders, London. That society 


has long been defunct, and its records have | 


been lost. I shall be glad if any of your 
readers can furnish particulars of other 
original members, among whom was included 
a gentleman of the name of Menzies, a friend 
of Imlah, the poet, and James Logan, F.S.A. 
Of the numerous Menzies clan, was there any 
exceptionally distinguished member resident 


in London in the ‘‘twenties’’ of last 
century ? 

J. H. Napier. 
i HABQUEBUSER ” (VB): A MILI- 


TARY PUNISHMENT.—Clause 20 of 


a code of ‘‘ Orders and Institutions of War”? | 


of 1642 (British Museum Library, E.127. 
(23).) reads thus :— 

‘* He that is found sleeping upon his watch 
in any place of danger shall be harque- 
buser’d.’’ 

This, obviously, was a form of punishment 
carried out with a harquebus. What was the 
punishment, and how was it carried out? 
‘* Harquebuser’d,’’ in the same sense, occurs 
also in clauses 14 and 21. 
buser ’’ is not given in ‘ The Oxford English 
Dictionary.’ 

NEvx. 


EGIMENTAL COLOURS AT THE 
GUILDHALL.—Can any correspondent 
give a list of the regimental colours preserved 
at the Guildhall, London, and say when they 
were carried and when deposited ? 
H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


HE PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC NOVEL.—I 
am engaged in making a study of the 


origin and growth of the novel commonly | 


known as pseudo-scientific. I am defining 
the term to include those romances whose 
plot-structures are based on scientific dis- 
covery, such, for example, as Mr, H. G. 
Wells’s ‘ First Men in the Moon.’ Except- 
ing satire or romances of pure fancy (as 
‘ Orlando Furioso ’), or such novels of roman- 
ticized dissertation as Kepler’s, I think that 
‘ Frankenstein’ marks the starting-point of 


the genre. Mr. Well’s romances probably 
mark the highest achievement. For that 
reason, I am_ neglecting the mushroom | 


The verb ‘‘ harqu- | 


| attempting to discover the elements of the 


pseudo-scientific novel in the nineteenth 

century. 
| The study offers a numbers of problems 
| such as: What was the first use of the Frank. 
| enstein theme after Mary Shelley’s work? To 
| what extent did romance forecast discovery ? 
Was Darwin anticipated in any novel ? 
| I have not been able to find an adequate 
| bibliography of these works. I shall there- 
| fore be grateful if readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ will 
| list for me any titles that occur, giving me 
| the author’s name and the date wherever pos- 
sible. The novels of Mary ,Shelley, Poe, 
Verne, Collins, Flammarion, Samuel Butler, 
and H. G. Wells may be omitted, for I am 
acquainted with them. I do not care for 
| travel books, books of the purely super- 
| natural, or books without some sort of scien- 
| tific apparatus as part of the plot-machinery. 

But I am very anxious to find any critical 
studies of pseudo-scientific novels. 


| J. O. Battey. 


ALANTY SHOW IN THE ‘ ROYAL 
| INTREPID’? SALOON.—I should like 
| particulars about the ship and showmen 
| recorded in a small playbill: 


| (Cut of the royal arms) ROYAL | 
| INTREPID SALOON. | GRAND ATTRAC- 
| TION!!! | On Friday, January the 17th 


| 1851, | the Performance will commence with | 
| the celebrated Gallantic Show of | MOVING 
| FIGURES!! | And conclude with the | LIFE 
| OF A SAILOR!! | in Six Steps.-- | Several 
| Comic Songs will be sung | between the per- 
| fermances- - | The following Talented Company 
| | will appear | Messrs Lewis, Urquhart, and 

H. Morgan | Doors open at 6 o’clock.-- 
| Commence at 6.30.-- | N. B. Children in arms 
| not admitted. 


a- 


| 

| Pavt McPuartiy. 
| Birmingham. Michigan. 
| 

| 


(“HE SIYAH-GHUSH.—Is it known what 
| animal this was? On an old print in 
my possession appear the words: ‘‘ Year 1743. 
| The Siyah-ghush, an animal now in the 
| Tower of London.’’ The creature is like a 
| fox in body. 
| R. Hanwam. 
| (SHARACTERS OF MONTHS.—I should be 
glad to hear of names of the months 
| corresponding to ‘‘ February fill-dyke ’”’ and 
a March many-weathers.’’ I know Sara 
| Coleridge’s lines beginning ‘‘ January brings 
| the snow,’’ and require epithets rather than 
descriptions. 

G. S. G. 
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— | a ne ? 
3BRUN DE DUPLESSIS.—Any further | footed ’’ horses ? , 
LE information of the following would be | R. HepGer WaALtLaAce. 


eciated, eee satel as 

*PE"Lebrun (4) Marié 1762, 12 Oct.) Quebec. | fuer psa SKENE. — Could anyone 

Baptiste, bapt. 1739; procureur et | oblige me with information re Alexander 
ei 4 fils de Jean Baptiste et de Marie | Skene, who, I understand, was a gynaecologist 
>, Gaumien de St. Jean yille de Corbier, | 274 attached to Long Island Medical College, 
- —— ven Picardie. ‘ ’ | U.S.A., in the last century? Date and place 
gi comee: Métot, Marie Catherine (Joseph | of birth and —- facts will be very grate- 
III), born 1744. fully received. Was ha ‘related to Skene, 

Charlotte Catherine, b. 25 Aout, 1763; d. | the Scottish historian ? 

17 Nov., 1783. Note (4) De Duplessis, receu | A F.S.S. 


en 1755 volontaire au régiment de Béarn.| (oQnRON: RONAYNE: O’KEARNY: 
heres ur) ; — a, | WALSH.—My great-grandfather, Samuel 
Genéalogique, He ys ). en Hugo, of Guernsey, formeriy of St. Feock and 
Another daughter was name ‘a. . the ruro in Cornwall, married, in Guernsey in 
The following = from a di 1842, as his second wife, Mary Frances 
original evidently written in English. ., | Walsh, b. 1800 (?), then of Guernsey, dau. 
ae ee cnt taadt Metaae Koma | (? and co-h.) of a Dublin physician, resident 
sous le gouvernement Frangais, Notaire Royal 7)  yporpi Nee nti 
po serivadn d artillerie & la suite des Armées cp Moc pepe Bs Ae oe ae 
de sa Majesté tres chrétienne en Canada. Par @ P rel to, the Dr. als 
une lettre écrite de Londres le 9 Avril 1770 et who appears in the D.N.B. ye 
adressée a M. Lebrun par le baron Francis I am anxious to discover more as to the 
orem [This a, is zt = parentage of Mrs, Hugo, and perhaps the 
dabord avoca xéneral, puis sureur- .: agen ie 
General de la province de Quebec, charge quil | twee o> rast dio uy pea 
emplissait encore en 1773, on voit que M. hibrari . y papers ¢ p 
Lebrun avait eu recours au commerce pour se | libraries), may help. 
dédommager de la “ privation injuste de son Mrs. Hugo had, it seems, a sister named 
droit oo ses sues Mie | Anastasia Conron Walsh (? d. unm.), and a 
avocat.” Je ne sais si vous avez aAPPris | near relative—a brother-in-law or a cousin— 
Vanglais, ajoute le baron dans cette méme 3 F ase 
Cie, mee a homme de votre intelligence et > (? a Kearny a). In _ 
de votre talent aurait da le faire. earny family the surnames atton an 
There is a tradition in the family of | Ronayne were at this date borne as Christian 
: : Sine ‘cheli ‘ _| names. From these facts I presume that Mrs. 
ep te ee ren yeh “i Ieee | Hugo and Mr. O’Kearny, besides the im- 
ay eee ey mare ee. a Ha nea mediate connection between them, were also 
sedge: seecaee gar ge toe galaget ie connected with the Hattons, Conrons and 
born at Paris 1619 and died — hy — Mecano ‘i 
any book on French pedigrees which might | ‘6 re ” 
gue frter data of Cabron, Champigns and. gin, Chesonter Conran of Tel 
i. are a ? ee Hatton of an Trish branch of the Hattons 
Le Brun, Comte of Picardie? | , ze ; : 
From the foregoing letter it seems that the | peo ele ar age wg Be 
Lebruns were not of Duplessis, yet this | Hatton). + to al oa br he bit 
menech ne Shaghannn $0 & Femeny Baws. bats here, but I recollect that it is recorded in 
there an intermarriage with Duplessis ? | Burke ‘teuue Gane’ of Meee ae 
D. Mattrsy VERRILL. ‘ Hatton.’ = ; Oo, tes 
‘“ BUTTER-FOOTED’’ HORSE. — An Hannah, dau. of Christopher Conron, of 
article in the daily press on previous | Co. Cork, was the first wife of John 
Grand National races states that in 1901 the | Walmesley (b. 28 Dec., 1775, d. 1860), of the 
race was run in a snow-storm, with the fences Hall of Ince, Co. Lanes (derived from the 
white with snow. The owner of the horse | Walmesleys of Blackburn, perhaps a branch 
‘‘Grudon,”’ seeing the state of the ground, | of the Sholay family), by whom she had four 
made a large purchase of butter on the spot | children, viz., (1) John Walmesley, b. 1798, 
and just before the race stuffed the horse’s | d. s.p. (? unm.) 1832; (2) William Walmes- 
feet with it. This obviated the danger of | ley, b. 1800, d. sp. (? unm. v.p.); (3) 
“balling ’’ and the horse won the race, earn- | Christopher Walmesley, b. 1808 (? d. unm., 
ing the title of ‘‘ The butter-footed Grudon.”’ v.p.); and (4) Mary Anne Walmesley, d. 
Are there any other accounts of ‘‘ butter-' (? unm.) 1817. Mr. W. m. 2nd Ellen Long, 


a 
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of the Rood-Ashton, Co. Wilts, family, by 
whom he had other issue, who succeeded to 
the Hall of Ince. See Burke, op. ctt., eds. 
1863 and 1893, s.v. ‘ Walmesley.’ 

Robert Netterville, Esq., bro. and h. pre- 
sumptive of Arthur James, 8th Viscount 
Netterville, m. in 1838 ‘‘ Annette, 2nd dau. of 
Hatton-Ronayne Conron, Esq., of Grange 
House, Co. Cork, which lady died s.p. 1849 ”’ 
(Burke, ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ ed. 1898, 
s.v. ‘ Netterville.’). 

I may also note that families named 
Kearny (sic) and Ronayne are mentioned in 
the pedigree of an O’Donovan family of the 
South of Ireland. 

What is known of the Walsh family? Was 
Mrs. Hugo descended from the families of 
Conron, Ronayne, and Hatton? What is 
known of the O’ Kearny family ? 

As I am now out of England and shall be 
travelling for some months, I should be glad 
if replies to this query might be forwarded 
direct to the address given below. 


F. H. M. Hueco. 


15 Allez Street, 

Guernsey, C.I. 
OBERT FINLAY.—Of Balchristie, Fife, 
b. 1634; mar. Margaret Lauder, of 
Killyrudden, about the year 1680, and settled 
in Armagh, Ireland. He had a son Michael, 
b. in Armagh; mar, Anne O’Neill, and 
emigrated to America. John Finlay (a 
brother of Robert) was born in Balchristie, 

1636. 

Can any reader furnish particulars about 
the Lauders of Killyrudden, or John Finlay ? 


GENEALOGIST. 


IR ROBERT FINLAY. — B. in Dublin, 
1719; mar. Elizabeth Plomgren, of Stock- 
holm. He was the son of John Finlay, b. 
1684, of Dublin, who married Mary. daughter 
of Walter Davy, about the year 1713, and 
died in Dublin, 1733, the son of Robert Fin- 
lay of Cavan, who died in 1723, married ? 
I should be grateful for further in- 
formation. 
GENEALOGIST. 


THOMAS MERKE, BISHOP OF CAR- 
LISLE.—Was Thomas Merke, the faith- 
ful adherent of Richard II, a member of the 
important family of de Merks, an account of 
whom is given by Dr. J. H. Round in Vol. I, 
‘Essex,’ of the ‘ Victoria History of the 
Counties of England,’ p. 344, and which is 
as follows :— 
I may perhaps be allowed to quote what 
I have elsewhere said of “‘ Adelolf de Merc ” 
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who is found holding of the Count [Eustace 
of Boulogne] in 108 no fewer than eleyep 
estates in Essex. 

Deeper than the counts themselves or than 
any other of their vassals have Adelolf and 
his heirs stamped their name on the East 
Saxon land. This younger branch of the 
vicomtes of Marck near Calais, which wag 
at that time in the Boulonnais, is commem. 
orated in the parish of Marks Tey, as in the 
manor of Merks or Marks in Dunmow, which 
was held by Adelolf himself in 1086, by his 
heir Enguerrand de Merce in 1258, and by the 
same family 1340. 

Mark Hall in Latton is another of the 
manors which take their names from this 
family, and was held by Adelolf its founder 
in 1086. 

His descendants jincreased and multiplied 
in the land; Fule de Mere and M. de Mere 
attended the Count’s feudal court in Essex 
before 1130, Henry and Simon de Merc are 
recorded as holding lands in the Boulogne fief 
in the days of John. 

Is anything known of the parents of 
Thomas Merke, or of his forebears ? 

ArTHUR W. Marks. 

New Zealand. 

A STANLEY, WATER-COLOUR 

*  ARTIST.—I have in my collection a 
large water-colour of a cornfield with a 
ruined house and a wood in the rear very 
vigorously painted. It is signed “A. 
Stanley, August, 1872.’? Can anyone give 
any biographical details of this artist? 

T. Cann HuGHEs, F.8.A. 


PARNHAM CASTLE AND ANNE HYDE. 
—Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, mother 
of Queen Mary II, and Queen Anne, is 
recorded to have entertained Blandford, after- 
wards Bishop of Worcester, for some days at 
Farnham shortly before her death. Did the 
Duchess reside at Farnham Castle at this 
time ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
JORDS ON SUNDIAL.—I am exceedingly 
anxious to find the meaning of the two 
words ‘‘ Une, Suffed.”’ They are on a sun- 
dial dated 1649. Though the dial is dated 
1649 the purchaser does not think it an 
antique, because of its being bought in an 
ordinary London shop, and of the compara- 
tively small sum it cost. 
M. O'Connor. 


THE APODE.—Seventeenth century French 

literature contains allusion to a_ bird 
almost without feet, and named accordingly, 
which cannot rise from the ground, and 
spends its life in the air. What is this bird, 
and where are the first accounts of it? 
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BADGES AT HIRING FAIRS. 
(clviii, 260). 


Ac ‘ORDING to Daines Barrington, 
‘Observations on the more ancient | 
Statutes’ (Fifth edition, 1796), Hiring 


Fairs, or, as they are often called, Statute 
Fairs, owe their origin to the statute of 
25 Kdward III, passed to carry into more 
rigorous execution the Statute of Labourers, 
23 Edward III (1349). On account of the 
scarcity of labour caused by the great mor- | 
tality resulting from the ravages of the Black 
Death or Great Plague of 1348-9, labourers 
naturally demanded considerably higher | 
wages than they had formerly received, and | 
Parliament, by the last mentioned statute, | 
attempted to keep wages at their former level, | 

| 


by enacting that :— 

every person able in body and under the age | 
of sixty, not having means of maintaining 
himself, is bound to serve those who shall be | 
willing to employ him at the wages which | 
were usually given the six years preceding | 
the plague; if the labourer refuses, he is to | 
be committed to gaol, and continue there till | 
he finds sureties for entering into service upon | 
these terms. | 

This statute proving ineffectual, that of 25 | 
Edward III was passed. It attempted to en- | 
force the more rigorous execution of the 
former statute, and added some new regula- 
tions, fixing the price not only of the wages 
of artisan. It further required that the 
of the labourer, but also of almost every kind 
labourers ‘‘ shall repair to the next town or | 
village, carryimg their scythe or sickle openly | 
in their hands, and shall there be hired in | 
— public place.’ Daines Barrington 
adds :— 


This regulation of the statute, though in 
other respects disregarded, seems to have been 
the occasion of what. is now often seen in 
country towns, when labourers want employ- 
ment. 

There were formerly three hiring fairs for 
farm-servants, called respectively First, 
Second, and Last Bargain Saturdays, held 
on the three Saturdays immediately before 
Old Michaelmas Day, Oct. 11, at Newport, 
Isle of Wight, the central market town of | 
the Island. W. H. Long, in his ‘ Diction- 
ary of the Isle of Wight Dialect,’ published 
in 1886, says :— 

Fifty years ago, hundreds of male and female | 
farm-servants, in their best attire, flocked | 
into Newport on these Saturdays from all ' 
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| 
parts of the Island; it was their annual féte 


days; the women assembling at ‘‘ Gape Mouth 
Corner,” opposite the Vine Inn, and the men 
taking their station in the “ Beast Market.” 
After hiring themselves. and_ settlin the 
locality of their next year’s service, with hats 
bedecked with ribbons they crowded the 
dancing rooms of certain well known and 
inns. 

The men and women who came to be hired 
were spoken of by the townspeople as ‘‘ Jans ’’ 
and ‘‘ Mearies,’’ and my mother said that 
many of the men used to be resplendent in 
Mr. J. C. Millgate, in a lec- 
ture reported in the Hampshire Independent 
of 20 Jan., 1893, stated that those seeking 
carters’ places carried whips, which they 
cracked from time to time to draw the atten- 
tion of likely employers. 

In Parish and Shaw’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
‘ shining stick,’ 
we find it defined as 

A thin peeled stick, formerly carried by 
farm labourers at statute fairs, to show that 
they sought work for the coming year. 

‘*He sed dere was a teejus fair 
Dat lasted for a wick; 
An all de ploughmen dat went dare 
Must car dair shining stick.” 
(* Dick and Sal at Canterbury Fair ’). 

W. C. Hazlitt, in ‘ National Faiths and 
Popular Customs,’ vol. i., p. 228, quotes from 
H. Rowe’s ‘ Poems,’ 1796, in which, in the 
description of a fair, there occur the follow- 
ing lines :— 

At length arrived, the statute fills the fair, 

Dorcas and Lydia, Bella too was there; 


Sam with broad smile, and Poll with 

dimpled face, 

Revers’d the apron, shews she wants a place. 

In Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i. p. 
645, there is a brief reference to these hiring 
fairs, in which the writer says :— 

All over the South of Scotland and north 
of England there are fairs devoted to the 
hiring of servants—more particularly farmers’ 
servants—both male and female. In some 
districts, the servants open to an engagement 
stand in a row at a certain part of the street, 
ready to treat with proposing employers; 
sometimes exhibiting a straw in their mouths, 
the better to indicate their unengaged con- 
dition. 

In the ‘ Statistical Account of Scotland ’ 
(xxi. 457) it is said that at the parish of 
Wamphray, ‘‘ Hiring fairs are much fre- 
quented: those who are to hire wear a green 
sprig in their hat: and it is very seldom 
that servants will hire in any other place.’’ 

In Hone’s ‘ Table Book’ at p. 86 et seq., is 
an account of a ‘‘ Statute’’ or Hiring Fair 
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which the writer attended at Studley, in | 
| state where Lord Wemyss died; all we are 


Warwickshire, from which I extract the 
following :— 
The servants were, for the most part, 


‘The men also wore clean white: frocks, and 
carried in their hats some emblem or insignia 


ot the situation they had been accustomed or | 


were desirous to fill; tor instance a waggoner, 
or ploughboy, had a piece of whipcord in his 
hat, some of it ingeniously plaited in a 
variety of ways and entwined round the hat- 
band; a cowman, after the same manner, had 
some cow-hair; and to those already mentioned 
there was occasionally added a_ piece of 
sponge; a shepherd had wool; a gardener had 
flowers, etc. ete. The girls wishing to be 
hired were in a spot apart from the men and 
boys, and all 


fair waiting for dealers. .. When the hiring 


| derived from 


acter. The Gentleman’s Magazine does not 


told is that he left his estate to his second 


| son. 
bedecked in their best church-going clothes. | 


C. Roy Hupteston, 
TEXT OF THE PRAYER’ BOOK 


PSALTER (clviii. 240).—There appears 
at the reference, over the initials W. E. B. 
a note on ‘‘some eccentricities of recently 
printed Cambridge Prayer Books,’ which 
your correspondent admits ‘‘ may probably be 
the Manuscript Annexed,” 
These eccentricities, with which I deal indiy- 
idually below, were, in point of fact, all based 


/on the Manuscript Annexed. They were, in 


stood not unlike cattle at a/| 


is over, the emblems in the hats are exchanged | 


for ribbons of almost every hue. 
At p. 102 of the same work there are some 
further remarks on the subject of Hiring 
Fairs, in which it is stated as follows :— 
Even in London, bricklayers, and other 
house labourers still carry their respective 
implements to the places where they stand for 
hire; for which purpose they 


general, the outcome of a desire for a more 
accurate printing of the Prayer Book, which 
found expression after the publication in 1891 
of the facsimile of the original Prayer Book 
attached to the Act of Uniformity of 1662, 
In particular, a Committee was formed, under 


| the chairmanship of the present Dean of 


assemble in | 


great numbers in Cheapside, and at Charing | 
Cross, every morning, at five or six o’clock. It | 


is further worthy of observation, that, in old 
Rome, there were particular spots in which 
servants applied for hire. 

Dr. Plott, speaking of the statutes for hiring 
servants, says, that at Bloxham the carters 
stood with their whips in one place, and the 
shepherds with their crooks in another; but 
the maids, as far as he could observe, stood 
promiscuously. He adds, that this custom 
seems to be as old as our Saviour; and refers 
to Matt. xx. 3. ‘‘ And he went out about the 
third hour and saw others standing idle in 
the market place.” 

The practice of the servants when hired 
decorating themselves with coloured  rib- 
bons, more than once alluded to above, may 


vailed of the recruiting sergeant decorating 
the recruits he obtained with red, white and 
blue ribbons, 
Wo. SeLr WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


‘YHARLES II’s PENSIONERS 


(clvilii. 


Wells, which produced in 1894 the Cambridge 
Standard Prayer Book from which the text 
of all subsequent Cambridge Prayer Books 
has been taken. 

(1) Ps. xcix. 1 ‘ unpatient (facsimile) is 
balanced by ‘ unquiet ’ in the second member 
of the verse. It was beyond question the 
form intended by the translators, and its 
restoration is supported by the next instance 
referred to. 

(2) Ps. exxxix. 15: ‘unperfect’ (facsimile) 
is so spelt in the Authorised Version and was 
retained by the Revisers. Why should it not 
be so printed in the Prayer Book also? 

(3, 4, 5) These are merely corrections of 


| misprints of the words in the facsimile. 


(6) Ps. evi. 10: ‘‘ adversaries ’’ treated as 
a plural is not ‘“‘a misunderstanding of an 
archaic singular possessive.’’ The Prayer 


: é | Book Psalter descends from the current Latin 
be compared with the custom which once pre- | 


Psalter, which in turn comes from the Sep- 
tuagint, and not directly from the Hebrew. 
In the LXX we find ek xe-pov purovvror, 


| in the Latin de manu odientium. The plural, 


259).—See ‘The Flight of the King,’ by | 


Allan Fea (1897), pp. 527-332. 
C. Roy HupDLestTon. 


HE EARL OF WEEMS (clviii. 260). — | 
James, 4th Earl of Wemyss (1699-1756) 
married Janet, daughter and heiress of Col. 
Francis Charteris, who made a great fortune | 
by gambling, and who finds a place in the 
‘DNB. 


He was not an admirable char- | 





therefore, was the intention of the trans 
lators. 

(7) Ps. evii. 27: ‘‘ wits’? surely must be 
taken as a plural: the facsimile has of course 
‘wits end ’’; so has the original text of the 
A.V. of 1611. But the Revisers printed 
‘wits’ end,’’ though some editions of the 
A.V. had been giving ‘‘ wit’s end.”’ 

(8) Ps. cv. 25: the comma after “‘ turned” 
is in the facsimile. 

R. J. L. Kinesrorp. 

Cambridge University Press, 

Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 
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[SHAM (clviii. 221, 260). — Mr. Henry 

Curtis, in his most interesting reply, 
variations of this word I 
have found. It seems to me to be simi- 
lar to Intack, which Halliwell’s Diction- 
ary explains as ‘‘ an inclosure, part of a 
common field planted or sown when the other 
part lies fallow.’’ Also to Inhoc, defined in 
Tomline’s ‘Law Dictionary,’ 1835, as ‘“‘a 
corner or part of a common field ploughed 
and sown in that year where in the rest of 
the field lies fallow and common ”’ ; it quotes 
from ‘Parochial Antiquities’ (White-Ken- 
nett, 1818), ‘‘ No such Inhoke is made with- 
out the consent of all the Commoners, who 
in most places have their share by lot in the 
benefit of it, except in some manors where the 
lord has a special privilege of so doing’’; 
giving two instances of its being made with- 
out consent, one between the prior of Bur- 
cester and the Abbot of Oseney ; 
between that Abbot with other freeholders of 
Great Tew, Oxon, and John de Pretellis, in 
1208, when John bound himself and heirs 
never to make Inhoc (Inhokam facere) to the 
prejudice of the other Commoners. 

I do not think that in Lincolnshire Inham 
would have Inholme as an equivalent, for 
that word seems composed of ing, a flat 
meadow, and holm, an islet, or a piece of 
ground surrounded by watercourses, or wet 
ditches. In N. Lincolnshire, according to 
—* Glossary, it also sometimes means a 
hill. 





asks what 


ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


The statement that this term does not 
occur in the ‘N. E. D.’ is not correct. 
“Innam’’ is there given for a piece of 
ground taken in or online 

The recent volume on Sussex of the Eng- 
lish Place-Name Society has notes on such 
place-names as ‘‘ Inholm’s Copse’’ and ‘‘ In- 
holmes,’’ which occur in that county, and we 
are told that ‘‘innam’”’ has hitherto been 
noted only in the north and is there taken to 
be a derivative of Old Norse ndm, ‘‘ tak- 
ing,’ the compound denoting what is often 
called an “‘ intake.”? As it is very unlikely 
that a Scandinavian loan-word would have 
made its way to Sussex in the fourteenth 
century, tho editors suggest a native Eng- 
lish word was formed from O.E. nam, 

seizure.’? 

Vinogradoff, ‘ The Growth of the Manor,’ 
pp. 225-7, has some notes on the ‘‘ inland,”’ 
broadly equivalent to the demesne 
though sometimes used for detached por- 
tions, not included in the home farm. As 





the other | 


lands, | 


‘‘inland ”? contrasts with ‘‘ outland,’’ ‘‘ in- 
woods ’’ and ‘‘ outwoods’’ would be used in 
the same senses, 

RR: 8. Be 


RIESTS’ ALIASES (clviii. 258).—Father 
William Ireland, S.J., who was recently 
beatified, a relation of my family, was alias 
Ironmonger, but so little is known of his 
history that I am unable to say whether the 
Ironmongers were connected with him. 
William Penderel, S.J. (1682-1748), whose 
representative I am, was alias Birch, though, 
so far as I am aware, he had no relations of 
that name. Joseph Howe, S.J. (1711-1792) 
and William Howe, S.J., his brother (1701- 
1746) were both alias Penderel; they were 
descendants in the female line of the 
Penderels of Boscobel. Father William 
Vavasour, who was residing in 1678 at 
| Boscobel House, then a Mission in the Jesuit 
| College of St. Chad, was alias Geffard, but 
| apparently he had no relationship to that 
| notable family, one of whose members was 
| the builder of Boscobel. It would appear, 
| therefore, that the custom of priests conceal- 
| ing their identity under the names of their 
maternal relatives, although common, was 
not universal. 





J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 
Churchdale House, Chiswick, W.4. 


of [AYLORISER ” (clv. 282).—This would 
evidently be the equivalent of the 
American ‘‘ Taylorize,’? and would refer to 
the theory of scientific management intro- 
duced by Frederick Winslow Taylor (1856- 
1915), ‘‘ The Father of Business Efficiency.’’ 
It was Taylor’s studies in American steel 
mills that led to the scientific way of cutting 
tools first, and subsequently of a thousand 
| other improvements, all supporting and 
making practical his theory that increased 
wages can come only from increased output 
per man-hour. That theory led to the 
systematic scrapping of tools and machinery 
as soon as they had reached a certain point 
in the curve of diminishing returns, and thus 
became the foundation of modern American 
industrialism, with its high-wage corollary. 
Henry Ford is Taylor’s own brain child. 
It was estimated that in the steel mills 
of America alone, in the year 1914 alone, 
Taylor’s system had saved from ten to twenty 
| million pounds. Yet that was only one of 
'more than a hundred applications of his 
| theories, 
‘* Taylorize,”’ 
| scientifically.’’ 








then, means ‘‘ manage 


Paut D, Hveon. 
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ING ALFRED AND _ ILMINGTON | 
(clviii. 258).—Did any of King Alfred’s | 
scholar friends come from Ilmington in | 
Warwickshire? Or is it possible that Alfred | 
has been confused with Aelfric, the abbot of | 
Eynsham ? 

In the first year of his office as abbot [1005]. 
Aelfric wrote an English letter addressed to 
a thane called Wulfgeat, ‘‘ at Ylmandun,” a 
place which has been identified with I]ming- | 
ton, about thirty miles from Eynsham. It 
begins with a six line address to Wulfgeat, | 
in which Aelfric refers to former English | 
writings, lent to the thane, and to his promise 
to lend him more. Since he calls himself 
abbot, and since in 1006 Wulfgeat fell into | 
disgrace and lost all his possessions, being 
supplanted by Eadric the famous traitor, the 
letter was evidently written in 1005 or 1006.— 
John S. Westlake, in ‘ The Cambridge History 
of English Literature’ (1907) i. 126. 

The letter is really a homily on the duty 
of forgiveness (Matthew v. 25). 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


D® CHARLES BURNEY: HIS LIFE 
AND CORRESPONDENCE (clviii. 169, 
262).—In the registers of Wrexham Church 
are entries of the burial on 14 Oct., 1726, of 
Edward Mackburney, surgeon, and on 16 
March, 1773, of Anne, his widow; also of the 
baptisms of their sons, James Edward, on 
18 Dec., 17—, and Thomas, on 19 May, 1727, | 
burial 18 June, 1730; with the burial of a | 
daughter, Anne, on 7 April, 1728. I think it | 
is probable that the surgeon was a brother | 
of James Macburney, otherwise Burney (the | 
father of Dr. Charles Burney), who had | 
settled in Chester as a _portrait-painter. | 
James had a half-brother, Joseph, but the | 
family genealogy does not seem to have been 
investigated very thoroughly. Both James | 
and his father, of the same name, (born about | 
1653) were twice married. 


R. S. B. 


HE ROCKING-CHAIR IN THE 

UNITED STATES (clviii. 99, 142, 210.1! 
264). — America produced, I think, ‘‘ the 
baby jumper,’”’ of which there was an 
example in the nursery in my childhood of 
the ’eighties. It was a sort of high chair, 
which, by some mechanism which I do not 
recollect, could be made to rise and fall 
rapidly, and also to rock. 

R. S. B. 


URKESS, THE CHARCOAL-BURNER, 
AND WILLIAM RUFUS (clii. 209, 

304, 357).—There is still a descendant of this 
family living at Minstead, New Forest; he 


| whose son 





is James Purkess, a farmer, and first cousin 
to the groundsman mentioned at clii, 304, 
He states that the groundsman’s name was 
Walter, not William. Mr. Purkess also in- 
forms me that it was his great-grandmother 


| who burnt the wheels of the cart which took 


King William’s body to Winchester. I should 
imagine that the family have not (in spite 
of popular tradition) followed the profession 
of charcoal-burner for any _ considerable 
period, judging by the following extract from 
Mr, Purkess’s letter to me (dated 8 April, 
1930): ‘‘ My great-grandfather and grand- 
father both were shoemakers; also two of my 
uncles. My grandfather was the village 
constable for years. I have heard my father 
say he used to shut the prisoners in the 
kitchen over night and take them to Win- 
chester in the morning.”’ 


Witrrep H. Ho xpen. 


Ast GULDEFORD (clviii, 221, 263, 285), 
—I am sure Mr. Bacon Puiturrs vill 
excuse my pointing out a slip of his pen. 
The ancient family of De Guldeford did not 
take its name from this parish; they gave 
their name (derived originally from Guild- 
ford in Surrey where at least they appeared 
before Richard TI) to this marsh-land temp. 
Henry VII. They recovered and made this 


| ‘inning ’’ from the sea, were granted it by 


royal charter, and held it for several genera- 
tions, as late, I believe, as James II’s time. 
Their chief seat was at Rolvenden, in Kent, 
but only a short distance from Rye, and they 
supplied a Master of the Household and a 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports to the 
Tudor sovereigns and an estimable wife to 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
was Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. 
Percy Hutpvrp. 


T. GEORGE: LLOYD (clvii. 443). — I 
regret that owing to a bad accident, 
followed recently by a severe illness, I have 
been unable to reply sooner to Mr. W1t114M 
Lioyp’s query. 

I have now gone through my records, but 
cannot find any mention of Sir Peter St. 
George, nor his wife Margaret (née Lloyd), 
who was widow of Thomas Barton, Co. 
Fermanagh. 

There are many references to Barton, Loyd 
and St. George in the Journals of the Inish 
Memorials Association, also in Canon J. B. 
Leslie’s ‘Clogher Clergy’; possibly Mr. 
Luoyp has already seen these. The Appendix 
| to the Twenty-sixth Report of the Deputy 
‘Keeper of the Records, Ireland, has nearly 
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a dozen entries of St. Georges, but the records 
are now unfortunately destroyed. Possibly 
Mr, Lioyp might find a clue to the particu- 
lars he wants in the Registry of Deeds Office 
in Dublin. 

Hy. Firzceratp Reryno.ps. 


ICHOLAS B. OLIVER (celviii. 256). — 
Benjamin Oliver was Mayor of Exeter 


_mostly Catholic. 


German mercenaries took 
part in the sack of Rome in 1527; Germany 
suffered much from mercenaries in the Thirty 
Years’ War. In 1687 a German landgrave 


| let out a thousand soldiers to the Venetians, 


in 1670-1, and was knighted by Charles II on | 


the occasion of his visit to the city on June 
23, 1671. There is a monument to the mem- 
ory of Benjamin and his wife, Jane, in St. 
John’s Church, Exeter, illustrated in B. F. 
Cresswell’‘s ‘ Exeter Churches,’ 1908, p. 69. 
He was the owner of the Cleeve estate, Ex- 
wick, in St. Thomas’s parish, near Exeter. 
In that church there are monuments to mem- 
bers of the family, upon one of which, to 
Mrs. Williams, d. 1776, it is said that she 
was the daughter of Joseph Oliver of Exwick, 
Esqr., and the last of that respectable family. 
There is a copy of the grant of arms, dated 
Sept. 1, 1672, in Devon Notes and (Queries, 
vol. v., p 203, showing that the arms were, 
Ermines, on a chief argent three lions ram- 
pant sable, armed and langued gules. 
M. 


UNDY, OF CO. DEVON (elviii, 255). — 
The Rev. Thomas Mundy, B.A., was 
inducted Rector of Bicton, 10 June, 1736. 
Bicton is a parish one mile west from East 
Budleigh station, and 11 miles south-east 
from Exeter. H. Tapiey-Soper. 

University College, Exeter, 

Answers to the various questions may be 
found in a paper by Mrs. Frances Rose- 
Troup, entitled ‘The Reverend Matthew 
Mundy I, II, Il, IV,’ printed in the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association, 


for 1894, pp. 322-34.  Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’ and Venn’s ‘Alumni Canta- 
brigienses’’ may be consulted also. With 


reference to the Rev. Matthew Mundy, Vicar 
of Rockbeare, previously of Lynton, attention 
may be called to ‘ A History of , . . Lynton 
...’ by John Frederick Chanter, 1907, p. 100. 
M. 

MERCENARY TROOPS (clviii. 242). — 

The employment of mercenaries in war is 
of all ages. Hannibal led an army of mer- 
cenaries over the Alps to conquer Rome; 


Condottieri played a great part in Italy and | 


the Greek empire during the middle ages. 
It is one of the paradoxes of history that the 
risings of the Catholic peasants in England 
in the reign of Edward VI were put down by 
German and Italian mercenaries, no doubt 


engaged in a contest with the Turks. Other 
instances of similar transactions might be 
mentioned ; suffice it to say that England em- 
ployed 30,000 German mercenaries in the 
American War of Independence. Though 
they are usually called ‘‘ Hessians,’’ they 
came from Hesse, Hesse-Hanau, Brunswick, 
Anspach-Bayreuth, Waldeck, and the tiny 
principality of Anhalt-Zerbst. The auto- 
crats supplied them, and were handsomely 
rewarded. The men, who had been trained 
under a discipline of iron, fought because 
there was no other course open to them; they 
received no pay. An United States writer 
says that whenever there was dirty work to 
do, it was assigned to the ‘‘ Hessians,’’ and, 
as a result, they were unjustly unpopular. 

A sort of parallel with the policy of Ger- 
man sovereigns in supplying mercenaries may 
be found in the history of republican Swit- 
zerland. After their victories at Morgarten, 
Sempach, Grandson and Morat, the confed- 
erated cantons had the monarchs of Western 
Europe at their feet. In 1477 Louis XI pro- 
mised to pay the Swiss 100,000 florins, for 
which they were to supply 6,000 men. Sixtus 
IV, who aimed at making the political in- 
fluence of the Papacy paramount in _ the 
Italian States, offered the cantons 40,000 
ducats to send troops against Milan, and as 
it increased a man’s chances of salvation, if 
he had fought for the Pope, 10,000 warriors 
crossed the St. Gothard. Six thousand Swiss 
formed the vanguard of the army of Charles 
VIII, which defiled by torchlight through 
the narrow streets of Rome on the last day 
of 1494. Julius II, once bishop of Lausanne, 
sent the bishop of Sion in 1510 to the Diet 
of Lucerne, which granted him 6,000 men for 
a period of five years. In 1516 the French 
ambassador had sacks of gold emptied at the 
feet of the chief men of the cantons, and, to 
make the gift more impressive, shovelled the 
gold with a spade. The result was a treaty 
of perpetual peace, and in 1521 the Diet 
gave the King of France the right to levy 
from 6,000 to 16,000 troops in the cantons. 
The essential conditions of these two treaties 
were twice renewed by Louis XIV and by 
Louis XVI in 1777. Most people have heard 
of the murder on Aug. 10, 1792, of the Swiss 
guards of the Tuileries by the Paris mob, the 
champions of fraternity. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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MIDSUMMER BONFIRES (clviii. 259).— | 


A midsummer bonfire is still lighted 
every year at the village of Whalton in 
Northumberland. A description of the cere- 
mony was given in Archaeologia Aeliana, vol. 
xxv., illustrated photographically by the late 
Sir J. Benjamin Stone. Another account 
appeared in the local press last summer. 

The North Mail and Newcastle Chronicle 
for June 24, 1929, published a map, showing 
the distribution of the custom of lighting 
midsummer bonfires, compiled from Frazer’s 
‘Golden Bough’ and Lockyer’s ‘ Stonehenge.’ 
From northern Africa the custom appears to 
have spread through Sardinia and Corsica 
to parts of northern Italy. It appears also 
in Spain, in northern France, England, 
Wales, and parts of Scotland and Ireland. 
Another line of distribution seems to pass 
from Greece to the Baltic and on _ to 
Scandinavia. 

In some places bonfires were lighted at 
about Easter or on May 1. The distribution 
of these Easter fires suggests a Teutonic 
association. 

GrEoRGE M. MEYER. 


The custom exists, I believe, or did till 
quite recently, at the village of Whalton, 
situated about six miles from Morpeth, on 
the Belsay road, Northumberland. The fire 
was lit on July 4 (Old Midsummer Eve), the 
site being the village green. The villagers 
are, or were, accustomed to dance round it, 
and leap through it. 

T. Sharpe Knowlson, ‘The Origins of 
Popular Superstitions,’ gives an interesting 
account of the Whalton custom in the follow- 
ing terms : 

As midsummer approaches, much wood is 
marked out for the bonfire, sometimes with 
the consent of the local farmers. When this 
has been cut, it is brought into the village 


with a certain amount of formality. On the | 
evening of the 4th — a cart is borrowed | 
ne 


and loaded with branches and faggots, some 
of the men get into the shafts, more are 
hooked on by means of long ropes, and then 
with a good deal of shouting and hornblow- 
ing, the lumbersome vehicle is run down to 
the village. The same site for the fire is 
chosen year after year, and it has never been 
changed. The village turns out en masse 
to see the bonfire built. The children join 
hands and dance round the stack of wood and 
branches until they are tired; youths and 
maiden also dance a little distance away. At 
dark a cry is raised “ Light her!’ Soon the 
whole village is illuminated by a_ huge blaze, 
and the Baal fire is at its height. 


jump over the fire and through it, a tradition 
which is well founded, for we have strong 
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No ceremony | 
follows, but tradition says people used to | 
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evidence of such practices in Scotland and 
Ireland. 


H. Askew. 
A?t QUOTATIONS (clviii, 259). — Pope’s 


‘Imitations of Horace’ ‘‘ are like a 
felicitous quotation which is often worth more 
than an independent bon mot having all its 
own wit and wisdom and all the associations 
of the original passage besides.’’—Conington, 

HERMAN COHEN, 


There is a delightful essay in one of the 
volumes of ‘ Literary Recreations,’ Second 
Series, by the late Sir E. T. Cook, entitled 
‘The Pleasures of Quotation,’ I think, but I 
may have the title wrong, as I write from 
memory away from my books. I remember, 
too, a long article in The Times Literary 
Supplement on the same theme, but I am 
unable to verify whether this was by Cook or 
not. It is ten years or more since I read it. 

Hazlitt, of course, is one of the chief 
writers in English who makes apt use of the 
art of quotation. But he is often inaccurate. 

One notable instance is where he makes the 
well-known quotation from Shakespeare, 
‘* Daffodils, that come before the swallow,” 
read ‘‘ Primroses, that come before the 
swallow.’’ Here the change, to say the least, 
is so happy that one hardly dares to criticise 
the error behind it. I remember in an essay 
by George Macaulay Trevelyan on Walking, 
an extremely effective use of the art of 
quotation, where he refers to the clouds pass- 
ing rapid!y over the long rolling hills of the 
Border in Milton’s phrase ‘‘ That post o’er 
land and ocean without rest.’’ This thrilled 
me at the time and stili thrills me on remem- 


brance. No literary art may be more full of 
pleasure than that of the apt use of 
quotation. 


SaMvuEL J. Looker. 

URIAL PLACES OF HYMN WRITERS 

(clviii. 259). — Sarah Flower Adams, 
daughter of Benjamin Flower, editor of the 
Cambridge Intelligencer, died in her 43rd 
year, 1848, and is buried at Harlow, Essex. 
She married in 1834 William Brydges Adams. 

See 1. Esser Review, vol. iii, (1894), p. 
143. 

2. ‘Centenary History of the South Place 
Society, by Moncure D. Conway, 1894. Por- 
trait. 

3. ‘ Five Years of Youth,’ by Harriet Mar- 
tineau, for Flower and his family. 

C. Fett SMirti. 


William Chatterton Dix is buried in 
Cheddar Churchyard, Somerset, with his wife 
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| 

and granddaughter. He was educated at 
Bristol Grammar School, and the Old Boys’ | 
London Society hopes to erect a memorial in | 
Bristol Cathedral before very long. | 
C. Roy Hupteston. | 

UC AND GABET (clviii. 207, 243). — | 
Bibliographical information about works | 

of these two travellers is most readily secured 
by reference to the printed catalogues of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale and the British 
Museum, though neither of these sources is | 
completely comprehensive. Their ‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Journey’ appeared at New York 
in 1852 in two volumes. ‘ A Journey through 
the Chinese Empire’ was published by | 
Harper at New York in 1855, also issued in | 
1857. Their ‘ Travels’ was published at | 
London by Nelson in 1856 as a third edition. | 
It was also issued at Chicago by the Open 
Court Publishing Company in 1898, and in 
Knopf’s Jade Library, part I appeared at 


New York in 1927. 
H. M. LYpENBERG. 
New York Public Library. 


“TIKE PATIENCE ON A MONUMENT 

SMILING AT GRIEF ”’ (clviii. 258).— 
Much has been written about this line by 
various Shakespearian commentators. Theo- 
bald (‘On the Classical Attainments of the | 
Author of Shakespeare’s Plays’) suggests 
that it is not impossible that Shakespeare 
might have borrowed this very fine image 
from Chaucer’s ‘ Assembly of Fowls’— | 
“Dame Pacience, sittynge ther I fond, With 
face pale, upon an hille of sonde.’’ A similar | 
idea will be found in ‘ Pericles,’ V. i. 138, | 
“Yet thou dost look Like Patience gazing on 
king’s graves, and smiling Extremity out of 
act ” 


Not one of the commentators instances an 
actual monument which Shakespeare might 
have had in mind, though W. A. Wright 
remarks ‘‘ Shakespeare may very well have | 
seen some such emblematical figure on a 
funeral monument, or he may even have 
Imagined it, as he was not wanting in 
imagination.’’ Boswell and Malone have 
voluminous notes upon it, whilst much in- 
formation will be found in ‘‘ A new Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare, edited by Horace 
Howard Furness ’’ (volume xiii., 1901). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


[SAAC PYKE, GOVERNOR OF ST. 
HELENA (clviii. 237).—Among the Sloane 
MSS. is a letter from him to C. Lockyer, 1732 
(1968 f. 53 b.) and letters to him from M. 
Moses, 1731/2 (1968 ff. 53, 56). 
J. ARDAGH. 
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| as to give an intelligent, 


| evident 
| reflection upon, the principal recent work in 
| political history and science. 


| academic 
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The Library. 


A Short History of Democracy. By Alan F. 
Hattersley, (Cambridge University Press. 
6s. net). 


THERE was certainly room for a short out- 

line of the history of democracy which 
should relate the past with the present, 
illuminate facts by reference to the theories 
which in a sense may be said to have pro- 
duced them, and supply criticisms and com- 
parisons of such a kind, and in such a way, 
but imperfectly 
informed, person a chance of getting some 
grasp upon the essential factors in the whole 
subject. Mr. Hattersley takes occasion more 
than once to lay stress on intelligence and 
knowledge, and wide-spread education as in- 
dispensable conditions among a people for the 
successful working of democracy; and he is 





| to be congratulated on having himself made 


so good a contribution towards this ideal state 


_of the popular mind. He possesses one signal 
qualification for his task, the gift of an 


unusual clearness of style. His meaning fits 
itself with words that carry it home un- 


_ hampered and unobscured ; and the clarity of 
| his thought is thereby shown to be no less 


happy. He is equipped, too, for his task by 
familiarity with, and _ fruitful 
In fact, judged 
in accordance with its intention as set forth 
in the Preface, we think the book deserves 
nothing but praise, and believing that it is 
fitted to be of great practical as well as 
use, we hope for it a wide 
circulation. 

It may be interesting to our readers to 
have some points which struck us as specially 
good. The chapters on democracy in Greece 
and Rome and in the Middle Ages—covering 
of course well-known ground — are con- 
spicuously well done, the last of the three 
especially so. Besides their good exposition, 
all contain suggestive remarks. A_ rare 
example of a point to which we cannot quite 
follow occurs at the very outset: it is said, 
of the village communities if earliest Hellas, 
that, when they had drawn together to form 
a larger unit, the ‘‘ resulting state was, 
accordingly, a moral association, the purpose 
of which was to promote a particular ideal of 
life.’ We do not feel sure that the evidence 
we have will take us quite as far as that, 
and, in some sort, the statement is contra- 
dicted a few lines further on, where Mr. 
Hattersley expresses doubt whether the bold 
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experiments of the Greeks in government 
were the result of political idealism, so much 
as physical environment. The question of the 
presence or absence of a political ideal, 
though necessarily it often remains in the 
background, is, from the beginning to the end, 
of central interest. Perhaps one outcome of 


| land-charters in the Lindsay Collection now 


at Leeds in the Library of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society—documents coveri 


| the years from 1260 to 1491, fifty-five in nul 


| ber. 


the enquiry, as we have it worked out here, , 
is to suggest that in political development | 


idealism is even less frequent and less effect- 
ive than a general intelligent reading of 
history might lead most people to suppose. 
The insight given into the Swiss solution of 
the problems of democracy is valuable, and 
particularly so in view of the modern 
tendency to criticise, if not in some quarters 


Part III is concerned with Waldershelf 
Manor and the Knights Hospitallers, and ig 
the one which will be most attractive to the 
general reader. This manor lies ten miles 
north-west of Sheffield, and its title-deeds. 
found in the muniment-room of the Dake 
Norfolk, attest its having once belonged to 


| the Knights Hospitallers, a fact to which 


further witness is borne by two crosses carved 


| on the stone corbels of the roof of the house 


at Platts Farm belonging to the manor. An 


| interesting introduction gives the history of 


to reject, democratic forms of government. | 
Switzerland by its smallness constitutes an | 
instructive paradigm for the study of the | 


devices by which men are governed. 


Mr. Hattersley’s conclusions and his fore- | 


cast for the future of democracy are very 
much what most impartial thinkers seem to 
come to. He just touches, in remarks about 
the disadvantages in the way of a low 


Waldershelf Manor, first, when in the hands 
of the Knights, next from the Dissolution to 
the accession of Elizabeth, and then up to the 


| present time, when the Duke of Norfolk is 


lord of the manor. Part IV sets out a bill 
of complaint, of the last years of the seven- 
teenth century, concerned with trespass or 


| right of road through the old Park of the 


standard of efficiency which are held to | 


attend democracy, on the theme we have all 
been pondering after enjoyment of 


‘The | 


Apple-cart’—noting that ‘it is generally | 
admitted that the finest type of American | 


citizen is employed in business.’’ It is in- 
deed here, we think, that the crucial fact 


the later twentieth century is beginning to | 


shew itself. 


Yorkshire: A Descriptive Cataloque of Land- | 


Charters and Court Rolls, 
annotated by T. Walter Hall. (Sheffield : 
J. W. Northend). 


(UR readers who occupy themselves with 

Yorkshire antiquities know well the work 
on old documents of Mr. T. Walter Hall. 
The compilation before us consists of five 
parts. The first contains land-charters and 
court-rolls from the Bosville Collection, pre- 
served at Thorpe Hall near Bridlington, the 
seat of Sir Alexander Macdonald of the 
Isles. These documents, over fifty in number, 
range in date from some time prior to 1279 
to 1747. In addition to the abstracts of the 
texts we are given, according to Mr. Walter 
Hall’s custom, a few succinct notes on the 
subject matter, and, where there is occasion, 
genealogy to be deduced from it. 


Compiled and | 





Part comprises abridged translations of the | 


Earls of Shrewsbury adjoining Sheffield 
Castle. In Part V, again after an instruct 
ive introduction, we have some miscellaneous 
charters of Ughill, Waldershelf, and Norton 
Lees, a point of considerable interest a 
the Bishop’s House at Norton Lees. 

this, and of several other houses or details, 
there are good photographs. This compile 


destined to determine the political history of | ton is 5 ee see ee 


work of Mr. Walter Hall, and a contribution 
to Yorkshire history which students will not 
be slow to appreciate. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free ot 
charge. Contributors are requested always # 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. { 

When answering a query, or referring to al 
article to which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within parem 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series, volume, and 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded ® 
another contributor, correspondents are 
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the envelope the number of the page @ 
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